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The actual subjective world in which children grow up, and in which 
men live, is a confused mass of impressions. If a child could make a list 
of these impressions that float thru his consciousness he would find, first, 
a high sound, then a light blue color, a rough touch, a smell of smoke, a 
hunger demand, a long touch, a pain, an alluring sound, a memory image 
from yesterday, a sour taste, a vowel sound, a face, a laugh, a green color, 
etc., etc. The child’s most important business in life is to get these images 
arranged in order. 

To live in this mere jumble of sense impressions is to be an idiot; but 
to live in a world of ordered and significant images is to be an intelligent 
man. How can we most rapidly and surely bring such organization into 
the naturally fragmentary stream of consciousness that flows thru the 
mind of a child when it is brought in contact with what we call the world 
of persons and things? 

It is clear that before the child can live effectively he must arrange his 
stream of consciousness in series determined by use, form, size, color, 
smoothness or roughness, quantity, time, place, causation, or other qualities. 
To these simpler arrangements of his images he must add more compli- 
cated series that will help him to a mastery of the world in which he lives. 
Such arrangements are found in oral language, writing, drawing, art, social 
customs, political organization, law, business usages, and the like. 

With savages this arrangement of mental images largely waits on 
accidents of pain and pleasure. Things that please are selected and sought ; 
things that offend are avoided. But with advancing intelligence, parental 
solicitude leads each generation to aid its children in making this arrange- 
ment quickly and effectively. Hence arises education. 

The most obvious way to assist the young, or the retarded minds of 
a later age, is to select samples belonging to one kind of serial arrange- 
ment, such as danger, desirability, use, form, color, time, language or 
causation, and arrange them in a graded series which can be used as an 
exercise ground for the unformed mind. This mind is then led back and 
forth along this series until it gains the power to select and use the crude 
material of its daily experience after a similar pattern. Thus we have 
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geography for training in space relations, history for time, arithmetic for 
number, grammar for language, dancing classes for social usages, business 
courses for commerce, manuals of law for legal practice, and a hundred 
other artificially arranged exercises, useful in life, but also of value for the 
training of the mind. 

Those interested in making these mental gymnasia are prone to grow 
so absorbed in their creations that after a time they forget that the justi- 
fication for these exercising grounds is the aid they may give inexperienced 
minds in mastering the confused experience that makes up their real lives. 
To such compilers and teachers, the artificially arranged exercises become 
reality; and scholarship takes the place of living. “We teach and teach 
until, like droning pedagogues, we lose the sense that what we teach and 
learn hath other use than being taught and learned.” 

Whole civilizations have at times been diverted from the realities of 
life thru devotion to systems of thought. China is just now struggling to free 
herself from such a self-created treadmill existence of formalism. Medieval 
theology threatened to stifle all life in Europe. From time to time society 
is made sterile by custom; art by classicism; language by rhetoric; litera- 
ture by style. Even science has always to struggle against its own forms. 
In helping little children to escape from the chaos of their broken and 
fragmentary inner life into significant orderliness we have to consider what 
series are best for them, in what order these series should be presented, 
and how early artificial and ordered exercises are desirable. 

In intelligent homes, the emphasis with children, under seven years 
old, is laid on getting a mass of vital impressions into the mind. There is 
little selection, and such order as appears depends on imitation of the 
adult life which surrounds the child. If the adult life is disordered, the 
young child gets little or no training. If the adult life is orderly, the child 
learns to talk, to dress himself, to eat in a particular way three times a 
day, and to observe certain social sequences. 

The first systematic attempt in modern times to provide training 
exercises for very young children was that made by Wilderspin, following 
the lead of Robert Owen. The exercises he provided were mainly simple 
rhythmical movements of the body, such as stamping the feet and clapping 
the hands, chanting lists of related words, reciting number sequences, and 
alphabetical recitations. These were very artificial exercises for such 
young children, but they met a need of developing minds, and they held 
the attention of English educators for a hundred years. 

Froebel was a philosopher. He saw life as a large significant unity, 
and he sought a series of exercises that would help the children to antici- 
pate, not only the larger ordered life into which they were marching, but 
also the larger life towards which civilization aspires. Each of his exer- 
cises was planned to lead out indefinitely toward ultimate meanings. Thus 
the play with the ball led toward a realization of the perfect combination 
of rest and motion, and to the most universal forms of matter as seen in 
the heavenly bodies. Mother love prepared for the deepest realizations of 
the state and for the highest conceptions of religion. In all of Froebel’s 
work the idea of an immediately useful series was subordinated to the idea 
of eternally significant symbols. Whether the exercises provided by the 
kindergarten really accomplished this end or not they were designed with 
this large purpose in view. . 

Edward Seguin brought to the study of the minds of imbeciles a 
singularly acute and original intelligence. Thru an intensive study of 
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imbecility he devised a series of exercises that simplified experience by 
selecting one quality of objects, like form or color, and organized it so 
as to compel orderly and closely regulated activity, with a very limited 
range of choice. 

An imbecile who walked along a plank ten inches wide faced the 
problem of direction in its simplest form and worked it’ into his system 
with the minimum of choice. After that, when he stepped between the 
rungs of a ladder laid on the floor, he had simply an extension of the plank 
problem broken into equal lengths. The form board gave definite shapes, 
of a good size, appealing to the whole hand, which could be matched by 
only one of twelve possible choices. 

Seguin faced defective minds, and he sought only to bring them a few 
steps forward. He never faced Froebel’s problem of perfected intelligence 
fitted to all reality. His problem was to bring a three-year-old intelligence 
to a six- or seven-year-old plane. Clear-cut sense impressions, with care- 
fully regulated activity, and limited choices that could easily be detected 
if wrong, made short steps significant, strengthened choice, and reacted 
healthfully upon the nervous system. As a lover of children, Seguin saw 
that these exercises must be accompanied by love, which required a certain 
element of freedom; but this was to be realized in the time between the 
exercises rather than during their performance. 

Dr: Montessori has taken Seguin’s idea and applied it to normal 
children. All her formal exercises bear the impress of Seguin’s thought. 
In a recent exhibit of Seguin’s apparatus beside Montessori’s by the New 
Jersey Conference of Charities, in Orange, New Jersey, one could not but 
feel how strikingly alike they are. We are told that Dr. Montessori has 
prepared a complete system of education. At present, however, we have 
only exercises and suggestions for the development of the senses and social 
experience in young children. We hear much of freedom and of self- 
expression in her work; but the absolutely determined nature of her 
materials denies the assertions of freedom. The exercises are formal and 
exact, and they all rest in immediate experience. She has’ shown us how 
they can pass over into a knowledge of letters and words, but she has not 
yet shown us how they can pass over into the thoughts, feelings, and 
imaginings that need letters and words for their expressions. 


To sum up the most striking differences between the Froebelian and 
the Montessori methods, we may say: 


The first grew out of the study of life as an ideal whole. 

The second grew out of a study of backward children. 

The first rests in concepts. 

The second rests on a base of sense impressions. 

The first reaches toward ultimate ideals of thought and feeling, 
thru symbolic types. 

The second offers: systematic series of exercises as preparation for 
the more immediate future. 

The first keeps its exercises related to reality thru plays, as in the 
occupations. 

‘The second draws its materials from real life, but teaches them as 
abstractions, as in buttoning and lacing. 

The first provides amply for the future years, but jacks exact 
discipline for to-morrow. 

The second prepares for to-morrow, but lacks a vision of the 
future years. 
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The Montessori method, as at present developed, can no more absorb 
the kindergarten than counting and writing numbers can absorb higher 
mathematics. It seems to me, however, that the kindergarten might well 
absorb most of the Montessori system and be much the stronger for it. It 
seems at present weak on the side of sense training, and Seguin’s exercises, 
as adapted by Dr. Montessori, would give a certain definiteness and 
security of content which need not interfere with the larger sequences in- 
volved in the Froebelian symbolism. 


When Defectives are in Trouble 


When they are neglected and mistreated, defectives often do things 
which bring them into conflict with the law; then they are called “De- 
linquents,” and afe often sent to reformatories or industrial homes or 
other penal institutions and become the cause of unending worry and 
annoyance to conscientious superintendents and managers. In a debate 
on “The Care of the Female Defective-Delinquent,” at the recent meeting 
of the American Prison Association, Dr. Henderson, of the University of 
Chicago, laid particular emphasis on the need of protection for feeble- 
minded girls. He pointed out that in Chicago at least 60 per cent. of 
young girls who have gone wrong on the streets of the city are of the 
type recognized as feeble-minded, while the average feeble-minded girl 
of 16 is as innocent and helpless as her normal sister of half her years, 
and is therefore entitled to the same protection and the same regard as 
a little girl of similar mentality. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart followed Dr. Henderson and, after describing 
the weakness and irresponsibility of the feeble-minded girl, said: “Yet she 
is left to be pursued and hunted by evil-minded men, exploited and tam- 
pered with procurers, her helpless ignorance is held against her. In courts 
of so-called competent jurisdiction she is condemned and sent to a re- 
formatory for short periods. In reality, those who condemn her are more 
at fault than she is, since they do not realize that she is not responsible for 
her acts. Discipline, exhortation and prayer cannot develop that which is 
not in her. Institutional superintendents are compelled by law to return 
the unfortunate girl to the community from whence she came, with the 
result that she is again exposed to the conditions which led to her going 
wrong. She is just as irresponsible on her return as when she was com- 
mitted. She goes back to her former career on the streets and wrecks a 
terrible vengeance on society, either of disease or of the propagation of 
her kind, who must be cared for by the society which, by its neglect, pro- 
duced the mother.” 

Dr. Hart then presented a working program for a campaign for the 
proper care and control of the Defective-Delinquents which, in brief, is as 
follows: ; 


Practical Methods of Extinguishing Defective-“Delinquents 
What immediate measures can be adopted which will tend to extinguish 
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the defective-delinquent? Thus far, nearly every State which has under- 
taken to deal with this matter has started at the wrong end. Our institutions 
for the feeble-minded have been built as schools for little children of school 
age. We have gone on the theory that, by employing teachers of special 
skill and training, by adopting educational methods adapted to their peculiar 
needs, thru time and patience, we may develop the latent faculties of these 
children to a point where they will become normal members of :the.com- 
munity, capable of self-control and self-support._ -These hopes. have invaria- 
bly’ been disappointed. The little children have grown up in the institutions, 
and a few of them have been sent out into the world, but they have either 
been returned or have become a burden upon the community in other ways. 
In the meantime the older children have been neglected. Many of the boys 
have drifted into reformatories and prisons ; many of the girls have become 
inmates of industrial schools or almshouses, or have gone to swell the ranks 
of prostitution. 
The following suggestions are offered as a working program*: 

1. Secure legislation whereby institutions for feeble-minded chil- 
dren shall hold their inmates by the same authority under which. insane 
patients are held, namely, by legal commitment; and for the same 
reason, namely, for the protection of the community. 

2.. Secure legislation whereby, whenever inmates of institutions 
for other classes are found to be feeble-minded, they may be kept per- 
manently in public care. 

: 3. Provide by law for the establishment of separate departments 
or colonies in connection with prisons and with adult and juvenile 
reformatories, and transfer into these departments forthwith all 
inmates of such institutions who are found to be feeble-minded, for 
permanent custodial care. When separate institutions for defective 
delinquents are established, these inmates may be transferred.. 

-4. Convert existing institutions which are no longer needed for 
theit present purposes into State institutions for defective-delinquents. 
Within a very few years the State Soldiers’ Homes which exist in many 
States will no longer be needed because of the passing away of the old 
soldiers. It would be practicable to immediately convert most of these 
institutions with little or no alteration. 

5. Undertake a comprehensive campaign for the care of all. feeble- 
minded girls of child-bearing age. ‘The problem of the feeble-minded 
girl is much more acute than that of the feeble-mirided boy. The 
feeble-minded woman is more dangerous to society than the feeble- 
minded man, because she is much.more likely to find a mate than he 
is—possibly, somewhere in the neighborhood of three times as likely. 

6. Undertake a vigorous campaign thruout the country for in- 
creased provision for the feeble-minded of all classes. This is the next 
great task of our people, and it must be bravely met. 





*Anyone interested may get “The Extinction of the Defective-Delinquent” with 
much interesting comment, by writing to Dr. Hart, Russell Sage Foundation, E. 22nd 
8t., New York City, 
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Teaching English to Defective Children 


Gertrude Fairbanks 


In all our teaching we should constantly ask ourselves, “How is this 
particular training to fit the child for his place in life?’ Or, if his life is 
to be in an institution, “How will the thing he is doing prepare him to be 
of use there?” 

For the defective child, work in English is perhaps not so distinctly 
practical as some other lines of training, but it nevertheless has its place. 

Here in the Institution, some of the higher grade children are doing 
good work on the writer press, furnishing most of the printed forms used 
here. Their work in reading, spelling, language and punctuation is a direct 
preparation for the work of setting up the type, and perhaps more im- 
portant still, the necessity of spelling and arranging the words correctly is 
the best kind of training in reading and spelling. 

It is the right of the child, if he is at all capable, to be given the chance 
to try to learn to read, even tho he never possesses the pleasure of being 
able to read a very simple story to himself or to another child. 

The progress must necessarily be very slow; weak attention, inability 
to visualize readily, lack of concentration, show all too plainly here, but 
when a child has once learned to read in a book, even a little, his pride and 
satisfaction are great. It is only when we are satisfied that even this little 
real pleasure and profit cannot be gained, and when the effort has the effect 
of making the child nervous or irritable, that we stop the attempt to teach 
reading. 

The joy in accomplishment and the consequent gain in confidence has 
been shown in the case of Caroline, who has recently learned to read in 
the Aldine Primer. She is naturally shy and has been wont to speak in a 
very low tone, hardly moving her lips. Since learning to recognize some 
twenty-six words and to read them when they are combined in various 

‘sentences, she has begun to speak more audibly and to articulate more dis- 
tinctly. She is very proud of her ability and happy when the time comes 
for her to read each day. 

Caroline is fourteen years old and tests six, and it is doubtful if she 
can advance far; but is not the time spent with her worth while if, from 
being a dull, apathetic, shy child, she has become interested and more self- 
confident ? 

Considerable time is given to the writing of letters and these give much 
pleasure to the parents. Some of the children write their own letters with 
very little help, while others must have much assistance. A child who 
cannot write independently is encouraged to express himself and will write 
what he wishes to say from a copy made on the board by the teacher. 

Other written English consists of the reproduction of talks and stories, 
the using words of a family (sake, take, make) in sentences, etc. 

Walks are much enjoyed by the children and furnish much material 
for talks and stories. For instance, at this time of year (autumn) after a 
walk during which different seeds are collected, the talk and written story 
will be on seeds and how they are scattered. 

Generally speaking, number means little to our children, and then only 
when taught in the most concrete form. Playing store is popular with the 
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smaller ones and thru the mimic buying and selling they learn to count and 
make simple combinations. Telling time is part of the number work, and 
number games are useful. 

The learning of recitations and songs is valuable to aid expression and 
help imperfect speech, and when a child has learned to take part in a 
program, he is gaining in the confidence he so much needs, as well as con- 
tributing to the pleasure of others. 

Some of the children show considerable ability in drawing. The 
making of simple pictures is a help in teaching phonics and number, and 
often makes a story seem more real. 

In all this work the element of interest is very important; there must 
be variety of occupation that it may not grow monotonous and the children 
must be kept happy in order to get results. 


Francesca 


Elizabeth Kite 


If you will come with me to the county jail I will show you Francesca’s 
picture, for it stands conspicuous in a group of “type” criminals that com- 
pose the “Rogues’ Gallery.” Now that I have told you where her picture 
is to be found you have already formed an idea of what this woman, barely 
twenty-four, looks like. “She is a big, brutal, bold-eyed creature, with 
flaming red hair and coarse, vulgar features,” you will say; and I shall 
reply, “Not at all; come and see.” You look at the picture in amazement. 
“What!” you exclaim, “can that gentle, quiet, almost refined face, that 
slender girlish form, those mild, timid eyes, that pitifully small head, belong 
to a criminal? Impossible!” There! I thought you would feel just as 
I do; sit down now and let me tell you Francesca’s story. 

It is pathetic enough. Francesca’s family for several generations has 
been mixed up in criminal affairs ; there have been murderers and murdered 
among them. Always they have been the scum of the earth. Francesca 
herself was put out to work when very young, but never knew care of any 
kind nor the meaning of home. She was barely twelve when her first child 
was born. His coming meant nothing to her and she let him tumble up as 
she herself had done. Finally he was taken in by a depraved old woman— 
a veritable jail-bird—but with a kind heart. Francesca did not bother about 
him nor about herself, but allowed first one man then another to pass her 
along. Sometimes three or four of them lived with her at once. Some- 
times they married her, sometimes they traded her to one another, some- 
times they were kind to her, sometimes abusive. 

Nobody bothered about the doings of this low gang, so they shuffled 
along through life, conscious only that law courts were impotent things that 
seldom gave them much trouble. When a murder was committed, that, of 
course, met summary justice; but the loss of one out of the gang made 
little difference. If they chanced to get mixed up in a burglary and if 
they were caught they knew it meant prison, and a certain primitive fear 
in them made them attempt to get away. Many of them did, but one night 
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Francesca was caught along with a grown-up boy who had married her a 
short time before. 

In the court room the strikingly small head of the girl attracted the 
attention of the detective, and he said to himself: “Here is a rare new type 
of criminal head that I must add to my collection,” so Francesca was pho- 
tographed ‘and her picture placed in the Rogues’ Gallery. She accepted her 
sentence with the same indifference that she accepted all other vicissitudes 
in her life. In prison she gave no trouble; she did what she was told, and 
when released went back to her old life. It made no difference which one 
of the men came along first and took her off with him, Francesca accepted 
it all as a matter of course. 

“But,” you exclaim, “has not the girl become utterly vitiated living such 
a life?’ Strange as it may seem, I answer you: “No.” This is because 
her intelligence is of such a low order that while she has been neglected 
and abused, there has never been any moral degradation, no wilful evil 
of any sort. 

To-day Francesca is a gentle, kindly girl whose dull face lights up 
with a real radiance at a friendly voice. She would do anything for the 
person who was kind to her. More than this, Francesca is not lazy and 
has no wild, uncontrollable impulses, so she makes a fairly good house- 
keeper. It has been these qualities that have made her such a favorite 
with the men. 

But, oh, the pity of it! Think what Francesca and her group have 
cost the State. Think what cruelty to allow such a poor, helpless child of 
seven (for Francesca’s mentality is barely beyond that of a seven-year 
child) to be wife, mother, and mistress of so many men! What cruelty to 
bring her into court, to send her to State prison, to expose her picture as 
that of a criminal when in reality she is a child of seven! She is indeed one 
of the least of the “little ones” of whose blood this generation shall not be 
found guiltless. 

There is little that we can do for Francesca now. But what of the 
hundreds of other Francescas who are yearly turned adrift to fight their 
own way through the world? Shall we not take them in and care for and 
protect them? Shall we not keep them good and make them happy and 
self-supporting, while we prevent the lawless pro-creation of their kind? 

We pride ourselves on our humanity, and, above all, on our justice to 
childhood. We have recognized that children must have separate courts 
of justice, separate penal institutions and that when they are found delin- 
quent they should not be treated like delinquent adults. To-day we are 
learning that childhood is a mental and moral, as well as a physical, state 
of development; that it is the mental condition that must be taken into 
consideration rather than the physical body when punishments are to be 
meted out or when the responsibility of self-direction is to be granted. 
Until we do this we can hardly make a boast either of our enlightenment 
or of our humane treatment of our brother man. 











Summer Schools for Teachers 


An attempt has been made to present a brief report of the various 
Summer Schools which have arisen in answer to the great and increasing 
demand for teachers qualified for the work of special and ungraded classes 
for Backward and Defective Children. It is probablé that there have been 
others than those here reported for 1913. The Training School Bulletin 
has offered to publish brief announcements of Summer Schools of the kind 
for 1914, and it is hoped to have these in the issue of March next, at which 
time the full particulars of The Vineland Summer School will be announced. 
New York University Summer School for Teachers of Defectives 

The second session of this Summer School was held at Washington 
Square, in the School of Pedagogy building, from July 1 to August 8. It 
was under the direction of Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of Vineland, and Dr. 
Arnold L. Gesell, of Yale, with Miss Grace M. Boehne, of Rochester, and 
Miss Meta L. Anderson, of Newark, in charge of the Model School. 

The following courses were given: 

The psychology of defectives, Dr. Gesell. 

The pedagogy of defectives, Dr. Goddard. 

An extensive course in Binet testing, by Miss Maguire, of Rochester. 

A medical clinic, by Dr. Gesell. 

A course on the social problems connected with defectiveness, jointly 
by Drs. Gesell and Goddard. 

A course in woodwork, by Mr. Griswold. 

In addition to the lecture courses there was a model school of some 
seventy children, in five classes, each taught by an experienced and highly- 
trained teacher of defectives. The students of the school spent an hour each 
day in this model school observing and studying the methods. 

One hundred students were in attendance, largely occupying themselves 
with what was called the elementary course, including the psychology and 
pedagogy and the model school work. From a dozen to twenty students 
took the advanced courses. It is probable that the work will be considerably 
enlarged and extended another year. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

The enrolment for the summer session of 1913 of the University of 
Pennsylvania in the Department of Psychology was one hundred and thirty 
student-courses. While the work for teachers and superintendents inter- 
ested in work for backward and defective children, of whom about forty 
were in attendance, centered about the courses in Clinical Psychology, 
Abnormal Psychology, and Tests and Measurements, all students were 
urged to lay a foundation for special work by taking laboratory courses in 
systematic psychology. 

During the summer session over seventy children were examined at 
the psychological clinic now conducted daily at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Many of these were used for class demonstration in the courses 
in clinical psychology and for practical work in the course in Tests and 
Measurements. In 1914 observation classes of exceptional children will be 
conducted as in 1911 and 1912. 
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State Teachers’ College of Colorado--Summer Term 

Course on Exceptional Children, six weeks, beginning June 16, 1913. 

A faculty of specialists had charge, including Dr. Snyder, the president 
of the college; Dr. Heilman, Dr. Lightner Witmer, Dr. H. H. Goddard, 
Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, T. J. Tynan, Dr. G. S. Hall, Dr. D. S. Jordan, 
Dr. F. B. Cooper, Dr. B. W. DeBusk. 

The course included two series of lectures by Dr. Witmer, one series 
each by Drs. Goddard, Gruszmann and Heilman. Professor DeBusk lec- 
tured on “The Contributions of the Freudian Movement to the Study of 
Exceptional Children,” T. J. Tynan, warden of the penitentiary, lectured 
on “The Treatment of Individuals Who Fail to Conform to Moral Laws.” 
Each other member of the faculty gave one or two lectures. 

University of Washington, Seattle--Department of Education 
During the summer session of 1913 the department had two courses 

bearing on the work with Exceptional Children and one on School Hygiene; 
there were sixty students in the former and about forty in the latter. 

Clinical work was done, Dr. Trettien, who had charge of the course on 
Exceptional Children, having a number of children come to the University 
daily for practical training. There was another course on Childhood and 
Adolescence, which had a bearing on the problem, but did not deal specifi- 
cally with the exceptional child. 

University of Pittsburgh 

The Department of Clinical Psychology conducted a series of summer 
courses in Elementary Child Study (Professor Sheldon), Educational 
Psychology (Professor Kirby), Principles of Education (Professor Cham- 
bers). The department during the summer term was in charge of Dr. 
Clara H. Town, who is director of the Laboratory of Clinical Psychology 
at the Lincoln, IIl., State School and Colony for the Feeble-Minded. 

Columbia University, Teachers’ College, New York 

During the summer session of 1913 a course was given in the Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children, by Prof. Stevenson Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

The (Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded and Colony for Epileptics 

The first Summer School for Teachers was conducted during July and 
August. The courses were as follows: 

1. Sociological Aspects and Institutional Care; lectures, read- 
ings, visits to wards and colonies. Two hours each week. Dr. Rogers 
and Dr. Kuhlmann. 

2. Physical Defects and Causes; lectures, clinical demonstrations, 
readings and outside papers. Three hours each week. Dr. Kuhlmann, 
Dr. Rogers and Dr. Hoag. 

3. Mental Characteristics and Training; lectures, demonstrations, 
readings and outside papers. Three hours each week. Dr. Kuhlmann 
and Miss McLean. 

.4.. Practice Course in Mental Examination; class-room observa- 
tion and teaching. Six hours a week. Miss McLean and Dr. Kuhl- 
mann. 

5. Seminar. A limited topic studied intensively by each indi- 
vidual student, with report and discussion. One hour a week. Dr. 
Kuhlmann. ' 

6. Research Problems. Opportunity given for original investi- 
gation with supervision. Six to twelve hours a week. Dr. Kuhlmann. 
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The time for 1913 was limited to three weeks, and most stress was 
put on the laboratory examinations. 

Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded 

A lecture course during the summer of 1913 was conducted by Dr. 
Fernald and his staff. This was planned for medical graduates in the 
Graduate School of Medicine of Harvard University. 

‘Rome State Custodial Asylum, Rome, N. Y. 

A Summer School for Teachers of Special Classes, with a five weeks’ 
course, was conducted. Lectures were given by the superintendent and 
staff and by professors from the Oswego and Rome schools; the super- 
intendent of the School for the Deaf, the Deputy Commissioner of Health, 
and the Director of Psychopathic Clinics, Syracuse. The visiting teachers 
were given very practical work and were placed in active charge of classes 
of children. In connection with the Summer School, clinics were given 
before the graduating class of the Syracuse Medical College, and a special 
all-day meeting of the Madison County Medical Society was held. 

The Training School at Vineland 

The usual and well-known six weeks’ Summer School was conducted 
during July and August, 1913. As has been the case for several years 
past the registration largely exceeded the capacity of the school, and many 
applicants had to be refused admission. 

Particulars of the course for 1914 will be publisht in THE TRAINING 
ScHooLt BuLLeTiIn for March. 


Sex Education 


(From Education Notes of the U. S. Department of Education.) 


To what extent can sex instruction be given in the public schools? 
Wide difference of opinion still exists among school men on the subject, 
judging from reports received at the United States Bureau of Education. 
There is widespread recognition of what President Foster, of Reed Col- 
lege, calls “The Social Emergency,” and general agreement as to the need 
of action against the social evil, but when it comes to the question of what 
part the public school shall play, the ideas range from a detailed plan of 
sex instruction beginning in the elementary schools to a determined oppo- 
sition to any form of sex education whatsoever. 

Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, of New York University, outlines several 
points of attack in sex education. He believes sex instruction can now be 
given to the following groups: (1) To parents, by means of lectures; (2) 
to enlisted men in the Army and Navy, where the need for it is urgent; 
(3) to college students, both men and women; (4) to young people in 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and similar associations. Dr. Balliet considers sex instruc- 
tion to college students particularly valuable because it will enable them 
to impart sex knowledge in turn to pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools, as soon as the public is prepared for this step. 

Recently medical men have joined hands with school men in the sex 
hygiene movement. Dr. Hugh Cabot, a distinguished physician of Boston, 
is one of the leaders in the demand for sex instruction in the schools. He 
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declares that the policy of silence and punishment as practiced in the past 
has failed. He suggests education, rather than punishment, as a remedy 
for social evils. He says: “Sooner or later we shall come to realize that 
teaching the comprehension of the sex instinct is the function of the 
public school, though we are far from such a realization to-day.” Other 
members of the American Federation of Sex Hygiene, including former 
President Eliot, of Harvard, who is the head of the organization, hold 
equally positive views of the need for sex instruction. 

On the other hand, there are many, both among educators and physi- 
cians, who see danger in sex instruction in the schools. Dr. Tierney, 
president of Woodstock College, Maryland, expresses the fear that is in 
the minds of many thinkers, when he says: “Sex instruction is apt to put 
forward by some years the time of suggestion and temptation. Safety lies 
in diverting the attention from sex details.” 

Officials of the Bureau of Education believe that the sex hygiene 

uestion is about to assume great importance in many school systems. 
icago is now struggling with the problem; the board of education has 
appropriated money to provide lectures on sex hygiene to parents and 
to groups of high school pupils, with the ultimate idea of extending sex 
instruction to the elementary schools if the experiment with older pupils 
proves satisfactory. Teachers in New York and other cities report con- 
siderable success in incorporating sex instruction into elementary work in 
biology. State Superintendent Hyatt, of California, has issued a leaflet 
on sex instruction that has been considered worthy of distribution by the 
United States Government; while the American Federation of Sex Hy- 
giene, carrying out its plan of constructive work against the social evil, 
has drawn up what is probably the most careful outline yet devised for sex 


education at every stage of life, both in school and at home. 





Four of the leading medical schools in Great Britain—those connected 
with the Universities of Edinburgh, Durham, Manchester and Leeds—have 
already made provision for granting diplomas in psychological medicine, 
and other universities are seriously considering the subject. “Psychological 
medicine,” as the phrase is employed in English journals, seems to include 
what we know as clinical psychology, together with a good deal of psy- 
chiatry. Resident medical officers in English institutions for the feeble- 
minded are being required to have had a training in psychology, and in 
making appointments of medical officers in insane asylums preference is 
given to candidates who have had a similar psychological training —The 
Psychological Clinic. 





Americans spend one dollar per inhabitant per year in building new 
school houses, and let those school houses burn down at the rate of more 
than one for every school day in the year. Any city which resolves that 
daily school attendance shall not mean daily danger of death, can readily 
put in motion measures which will make all its school buildings panic 
proof, all its new buildings fire proof, and all its old buildings fire retarding. 
Only two States, Ohio and Massachusetts, have good fire laws, fifteen have 
fair to poor fire laws, and in thirty-one States school children are abso- 
lutely unprotected by law from the risk of death by fire—Russell Sage 
Foundation, Division of Education. 
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The Indispensable School Nurse 


“Medical inspection of schools has rendered the school nurse inevi- 
table,” declares Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag, in a bulletin on “Organized Health 
Work,” just issued by the United States Bureau of Education. 

“Without an effective follow-up service conducted by visiting nurses, 
medical inspection is ineffective. Until 1908 New York city relied upon 
postal cards sent to parents of defective children, and was able to secure 
action in only 6 per cent. of the cases where treatment was recommended. 
Immediately upon placing the follow-up service in the hands of school 
nurses the percentage increased to 84. 

“The nurse effects what no other agency could accomplish. She not 
only secures action in the case at hand, but she becomes a permanent 
advisory influence in the homes where she visits. 

“By virtue of her room-to-room visitation and her opportunities for 
observation, the school nurse also becomes the ideal sanitary inspector. 
She notes temperatures, ventilation, seating, cleanliness of room, toilets, 
blackboards, and the clothes of children. Her hospital standards of sani- 
tation tend to follow her into the schools. 

“The school nurse is first and last a social worker. She instructs 
' ignorant but fond mothers in the best methods of feeding, clothing, and 
caring for their children. She is received in their homes as no other official 
visitor could possibly be. Dr. Osler does not overstate the case when he 
says that the visiting nurse is ‘a ministering angel everywhere.’ 

“That the visiting nurse is a good economic investment is evidenced by 
the fact that some of the large insurance companies find it to their advan- 
tage to employ a number of them to visit the homes of policyholders and 
give instructions in matters pertaining to hygiene. Department stores and 
factories also find it good business to employ nurses to look after the health 
of their employes and to teach them personal hygiene. 

“The number of school nurses needed varies somewhat according to 
social conditions and according to the range of duties expected of them. 
We find all the way from 1,000 to 10,000 children under the care of one 
nurse. In New York City each nurse has from two to seven schools, with a 
total attendance of about 4,000 children. In Philadelphia five schools and 
about 5,000 children are usually allotted to one nurse, while in Boston the 
proportion of nurses is almost twice as great. It is not improbable that 
the ratio will be increased until it reaches an average of one nurse for 
each 1,000 of the school enrollment. If there were one nurse for every 
2,000 pupils, about 10,000 nurses would be required in the entire United 
States. A nurse’s room completely equipped is coming to be regarded as 
one of the essentials in every school building of eight or more rooms.” 





“If we wish effectually to stamp out tuberculosis in children, the open 
air school must become the rule, the indoor classroom the exception.”— 
S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. 
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CONSULTATIONS 





We are frequently asked for suggestions as to useful reading for 
teachers who are in charge of special classes or who are preparing them- 
selves for work of the kind. From a large bibliography which has been 
printed in THE BULLETIN, and which can be had in pamphlet form for two 
cents, we have selected the following brief list: 

The Training School Bulletin. Monthly, except July and August. 
$1 per annum. Published by the Training School at Vineland. Every issue 
contains one or more articles useful to teachers of special classes. Sample 
copy sent on request. 

The Training School has published in pamphlet form many reprints 
of valuable articles from THE BULLETIN and from other publications. Those 
include such subjects as the Binet and other tests, Heredity, Defective 
Children and the Schools, Feeble-Minded Children and the Juvenile 
Courts, Sterilization and Segregation, and many nore. A set of 25 of 
such pamphlets, including all available to date, will be sent for $1. 

Idiocy and its Treatment by the Physiological Method. Seguin, 
a Reprinted by Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 202 pages. 

oth. 

This: was the earliest work of any importance on the subject, and 
altho it was published fifty years ago, its main principles are still unchal- 
lenged. Nearly all subsequent works have been founded on Seguin’s great 
book. The principal of a School for Defectives says: “If I could have but 
one or a few books, I would surely have Seguin’s.” 

Mental Defectives: Their History, Treatment and Training. Barr, 
Martin, W. Blakistons’ Sons. Philadelphia, 1904. 368 pages. Cloth, $4. 

A full and complete presentation of the subject, with many illustrative 
cases and pictures of every type of defectives. The author has enjoyed the 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of and sympathy with those whom he 
describes. This fact gives the book a value which is best appreciated by 
those who have similar knowledge and sympathy. 

Mental Affections of Children. Ireland, Wm. W. J. & A. Churchill, 
London, 1898. 442 pages. Philadelphia, P. Blakistons’ Sons & Co. 

This standard English work is specially strong on classifications and 
causes. Well illustrated. A single chapter on education gives general 
principles, not detailed methods. 

Mentally Deficient Children. Shuttleworth and Potts. 236 pages. 
Philadelphia, Blakiston’s Sons. Fourth edition in press. 

This is a complete, altho not exhaustive, treatise, beginning with the 
history of the treatment of mental defectives. It is well illustrated. A 
valuable book for teachers. 

Mental Deficiency. Tredgold, A. F. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, Lon- 
don. 391 pages. Cloth. 10/6 net. 

This is a thoro treatise from the sides of psychology and pathology, it 
does not go fully into educational problems. The author is specially clear 
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and complete on causation. The illustrations are numerous and useful. 
No psychological library can do without this book. 

Feeble-Mindedness in Children of School Age. Lapage, C. P. 1910. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 359 pages. Cloth. 

This is one of the publications of the University of Manchester, and 
is planned as a handbook for the use of educational authorities and others 
whose duties include care of feeble-minded children. It is popular rather 
than scientific, and gives many useful hints as to school, play, institution 
management, etc. It has a useful glossary. 

Conservation of the Child. Holmes, Arthur. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 345 pages. $1.25. (Lippincott’s Educational Series.) 

Especially valuable in mental testing and in classifying cases, also for 
its full description and explanation of moral deviates. 

Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. Huey, Edmund B. War- 
wick & York, Baltimore. Educational Psychology Monographs. 221 pages. 

1.40. 
, Valuable as a help in clinical examinations, especially in border line 
cases. The conclusions reached are founded on a large number of actual 
cases which are given in detail. One valuable feature of this book is a 
complete statement of the Binet-Simon test, with the method of using it. 

Stuttering and Lisping. Scripture. MacMillan & Co. 251 pages: 

1.00. 
‘ A useful, practical help to the teaching of speech. Particularly useful 
to teachers of children who have speech defects. 

Genetics. Walter, Herbert E. MacMillan & Co. 1913. 272 pages. 
$1.50. 

An excellent introduction to the study of heredity. Practically as 
complete a work on the subject as an ordinary layman needs. Any one 
who studies and masters this volume will have little trouble in under- 
standing all the references to heredity which he is likely to encounter in 
works on feeble-mindedness. The Mendelian theory is clearly given. The 
chapter on human genetics should be read by every one, whether teacher, 
physician or layman. 

Mendelism. Punnett. MacMillan & Co. 192 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

No one can touch on heredity now without mentioning Mendelism. 
This work contains a good exposition of the Mendelian theory. It is a 
' book that needs careful study. 

School Organization and the Individual Child. Holmes, Wm. H. 
Davis Press. Worcester, Mass. 211 pages. $2.00; postage, 14 cents. 

Devoted to grading of children and a study of class and individual 
teaching. The various kinds of special schools are described. Valuable to 
educators, especially principals and supervisors. 

How to Make School Gardens. Heminway. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
109 pages. $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 

Every special school should have its garden, whether or not the 
regular grades have them. This book tells a teacher all she needs to know 
for a small school garden, and much other matter of great interest. The 
chapter on budding and grafting shows plainly how to perform these opera- 
tions which have such fascinating results for children. 

Education by Plays and Games. Johnson, G. E. Ginn & Co. 234 
pages. 

Suggestive courses of plays and games. Valuable for all teachers, 
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‘but particularly useful for those who teach defectives. 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education. Dopp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 208 pages. 


A book of principles—not a routine text-book. The thoughtful teacher _ 


will be able to apply the ideas to her school work. For the person who 
wishes his thinking done for him the book will be of little use. 

N. B.—Teachers of special classes are earnestly invited by the Editor 
of THE BULLETIN to write brief notes of any book, whether it is mentioned 
on this list or not, which they have found helpful to them, either directly 
in their work or as inspiration. 





In the elementary grades of the Clarksburg, W. Va., public schools, 
pupils of normal age are classified together, those retarded one year or 
more being placed in a separate group. At present the plan is not in full 
operation, and has been put into practice only through the fourth grade 
in the center of the city. The plan has been pretty generally adopted in 
the first grade, and will be extended through the grades when the new high 
school building is completed and more rooms in the grade buildings become 
available. 





“We know enough about agriculture so that the agricultural production 
of the country could be doubled if the knowledge were applied; we know 
enough about disease so that if the knowledge were utilized, infectious and 
contagious diseases would be substantially destroyed in the United States 
within a score of years; we know enough about eugenics so that if the 
knowledge were applied, the defective classes would disappear within a 
generation.”—Prest. Chas. R. Van Hise, University of Wisconsin. 





A former teacher of English who now has a special class and teaches 
Woodwork with other things, said to a Manual Training teacher “I used 
to think you made too much of your work; because you liked it you thought 
the children enjoyed it also. Now that I am teaching it myself I find you 
did not say half enough about it. My children are always asking if it is not 
time for Woodwork, no matter what else they have.” 





“That we should do unto others as we would have them do unto us— 
that we should respect the rights of others as scrupulously as we would 
have our rights respected—is not a mere counsel of perfection to indi- 
viduals—but is the law to which we must conform social institutions and 
national policy—if we would secure the blessings of abundance and peace.” 
Henry George. 





At Homestead, Pa., children 14 years of age and over who are re- 
tarded and in the intermediate grades spend one-half their time in the 
manual training shops or in the domestic science department. 





“The Kallikak Family” has been translated into German and is being 
published as a serial in the Zestschrift fur Kinderforschung, published at 
Langensalza, Germany. 
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